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THE FAMOUS SPANISH STIRRUPS 


Found by George W. Prather near Riverton in 1874; Historical Society 
Expedition to the Site 


After some preliminary correspondence between Editor H. M. Crane 
of the Bloomington Advocate—Tribune, George W. Prather of Bloom- 
ington, and Supt. A. E. Sheldon of the State Historical Society it was 
resolved to visit Franklin county in order to secure for the Historical 
Society fullest possible information regarding certain Spanish stirrups 
found by Mr. Prather about 1874 and to secure legal authority for 
placing them in the State Historical Society Museum. 


Through the kindness of Mr. A. T. Hill of Hastings, on Tuesday 
morning, December 2, 1924, Superintendent Sheldon and Mr. Hill left 
Hastings at 7:30 a.m. Our route was by the D. L. D. from Hastings to 
Minden, from Minden south to Franklin, thence west to Bloomington. At 
Bloomington Mr. Crane and Mr. Prather took passage with us. We 
drove east through Franklin to Riverton, from Riverton we ‘followed 
the valley road up Thompson Creek beyond its forks to the homestead 
which Mr. Prather took in 1874, about 7 miles from Riverton. The site 
of the cabin where Mr. Prather lived 50 years before was found. After 
some study of the land, for Mr. Prather had not visited the place for 
more than 10 years, he walked across the section line road south of his 
cabin site to a point in a corn field about 100 feet from the fence 
and stopping said, “Here is the place where I found the stirrups. I 
marked the spot with an oak post. The land was in grass then. There 
was a pond in that little depression about thirty rods from where I 
found the stirrups, there were a few bushes between this point and the 
pond, otherwise this was grown over with heavy grass obut two feet 
high.” 


Photographs and motionpicture films of the party and the site were 
taken by Superintendent Sheldon and exploration made of the 
adjacent region in search of evidence of a Spanish camp or ancient 
Indian village site. Nothing of importance in these respects was found 
by the party. 


The present occupant of the Prather homestead, Mr. Elmer Cleman, 
has been there for about 30 years and stated that the land where the 
stirrups were found was broken up about twenty years ago 
and has been in cultivation since. He remembers the time when the 
pond mentioned by Mr. Prather stood in the field and has since filled 
up by cultivation and winds'and no evidence of it remains. The region 
about is wild, rough and romantic. The West fork of Thompson creek 
heads within a mile of the site. There is much heavy timber now and 
a great deal more was there 50 years ago. The hills about are rugged 
and form a natural “pocket” in the prairie sheltering the place from 
heavy winds. Mr. Prather pointed out the place where about 400 Paw- 
nees camped in 1875, in the timber and within 300 yards of the place 
where he found the stirrup. His story of the finding of the stirrup as 
given to Superintendent Sheldon is as follows: 

“T took my cow with her lariat and picket pin from the stable near 
my house across the road south of the house to picket her out. It was 
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One of the Spanish Stirrups 


about August or September as I remember. There was heavy grass 
there and a pond of water near by where she could drink. As I walked 
along through the grass my foot struck something hard. I looked down 
and saw what seemed to be an iron link of a log chain projecting from 
the ground in the midst of thick grass. I went back to the house, got my 
spade and dug around the iron. I dug out two metal stirrups. They were 
side by side. Each of them was about 6 inches wide and 9 inches long, 
as I remember. They were buried in the earth, except a small projection 
of the upper part of one stirrup. I dug all around and dug down several 
feet to find some other remains, but found none, except a little discol- 
orization of the soil which I thought might have come from decayed 
wood. There was no track or trail where these stirrups were found, 
there was simply thick grass with a few bushes and a pond a short dis- 
tance away.” 


“I took the stirrups over to my cabin. Some of the neighbor settlers 
told me they were “Indian Spurs”. I had never seen anything like them 
and wondered at the peculiar sharp appearance of them at the bottom . 
where the foot would rest in them. I did not attach any special value 
to them, but simply wondered how they came there.” 


e 

“About a year or two later (I think in 1875 or 1876) a man named 
Dinenney came to my place. He was agent for a school furniture com- 
ny. He saw these stirrups and asked about them. I told him their 
jistory. He proposed that I send them to Prof. Samuel Aughey, at 
the State University, at Lincoln, who was state geologist at that time. 
He said Prof. Aughey could tell more about them. I let Mr. Dinenney 
take them to carry to Prof. Aughey for examination. I made it clear 
that I did not give up the ownership of them, but merely sent them to 

be studied so that we would know more about them. 
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Se ele 


George W. Prather Standing on the Site Where He Found the 
Stirrups, Dec. 2, 1924. 


“It was a good many years after that when Mr. Joseph Lamaster 
of Tecumseh came to my house. That was after I had moved to Bloom- 
ington had been elected county judge. Mr. Lamaster brought with him 
one of these stirrups for me to identify. I immediately identified it as 
one of those which I had dug up in 1874. He then told me some of the 
things that had happened to the stirrups. One of them he said had 
been loaned to Judge James W. Savage of Omaha. Judge Savage had 
made a study of the Coronado Spanish expedition and given some ad- 
dresses on the coming of Coronado to Nebraska. That was the reason 
why he wanted one of the stirrups to examine. The other stirrup had 
been sent to the Smithsonian Institute at Washington, D. C. They had 
examined it and having reported that it was of medieval Spanish make, 
they held on to it and would not give it up. Mr. Lamaster secured the 
help of U. S. Senator A. S. Paddock of Beatrice. Senator Paddock went 
to the Smithsonian museum and asked to see the stirrup. When they 
showed it to him he promptly took it and carried it away, telling them 
that it belonged in Nebraska and that they had no right to keep it. Mr. 
Lamaster then got the stirrup from Senator Paddock and brought it 
» = at Bloomington so that it might be identified as the one I had 
‘ound.’ 
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Present Appearance of Site of Mr, Prather’s Homestead House 
Across the Road from Stirrup Site 


“I wrote out for Mr. Lamaster the history of the stirrups as I knew 
it, all the circumstances of how I found them and how I had sent them 
to Prof. Aughey for examination and report. I also told him that they 
were mine and that I had never given up the ownership. I let Mr. La- 
master have the history which I wrote and the stirrup with the distinct 
agreement that both the stirrup and the history should be placed to- 
gether in the museum of the Nebraska State Historical Society at Lin- 
coln. He agreed that this was done and I let him take the stirrup and 
the history upon that agreement.” 


“During these years I read the story of Coronado and his journey 
across the plains. I got the history of Coronado’s expedition and studied 
it carefully. I concluded that these stirrups belonged to the Coronado 

rty and that he camped on Thompson Creek in the region where I 
ound the stifrups. I had cleaned the stirrups while I had them and 
noticed that as the rust was rubbed off they appeared to be inlaid with 
silver and of very fine workmanship.” 

“Coronado in his story says he reached Quivira in the 40th degree 
of latitude and then went f r. The 40th degree of latitude is about 
12 miles south of where I found these stirrups. I found evidences of 
an old camp, which I believe was the Spanish camp, within a quarter of 
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Map of Eastern Part of Franklin County, Showing Location Where Spanish 
Stirrups Were Found 


a mile of where I found these stirrups. The land where I found them 
was near the corner of the Northwest quarter of the northwest quarter 
of section 5, age 2 | 2, —~ 13 west of the sixth p.m., in Franklin 
county, Nebraska. I firmly believe that Coronado camped there and that 
these stirrups were lost by some of his party and during the long years 
and centuries they were covered with earth and grown over with grass.” 

“I am now 80 years of age. I enlisted as a soldier in the 4th regi- 
ment of Iowa infantry, commanded by General G. M. Dodge, and served 
through the civil war. I moved to Nebraska about 1872 and lived for a 
while near Beatrice. I then came to Franklin county and took a soldier’s 
homestead where I lived when I found the stirrups. I have lived in Neb- 
raska more than 50 years oan 5 eee OS grees we Enns eo 
pioneer days. So it is my last wish, knowing that I have not many years 
to live, that both these stirrups may be secured and kept and owned by 
the Nebraska Historical Society and that the history of how they were 
found by me may be kept along with the stirrups.” 
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ON THE TRAIL OF “OLD JIM BRIDGER’S DAUGHTER” 
By Dr. R. W. Reynolds, Lincoln 


A few weeks ago while on my vacation, my travels took me to 
Kansas City, Mo. Knowing that the only living offspring of “Old Jim 
Bridger”, Mrs. Virginia Bridger Hahn, lived somewhere within the 
confines of Kansas City or its suburbs, I made myself a self appointed 
scout to trail her down. 

First, I searched the city and telephone directories for her name but 
this gave no clew. I learned by casual inquiry that she had lived in 
Kansas City, Kan. So I hired a taxi cab and betook myself across the 
river to this suburb of Kansas City proper. No one in this place, of 
whom I made inquiry, knew anything about such a person. It seemed 
that I was on a blind trail. But the thought struck me that some in- 
formation might possibly be obtained at the court house, as this was 
the county seat and the tax assessor is noted for finding his prey. A 
man at the court house of whom I made inquiry said that Mrs. Hahn had 
lived there, but he thought she had left town and did not know or have 
any idea where she might have gone. A girl in this office hearing a 

art of the conversation said she knew about where Mrs. Hahn had 
ived. I thankfully received this address, thinking that perhaps some one 
in this neighborhood might know where she had moved. 

I now visited the neighborhood indicated and by inquiry on all sides 
did find that she had lived there. The lady who gave me the informa- 
tion asked me if she wasn’t the “Indian woman who had sued the pic- 
ture company?” On being informed that she was, she said “Mrs Hahn 
left this place quite a while ago and would not tell anyone where she 
was going, but I know the lawyer who has her case.” She gave me the 
name of Judge Grady. 

I lost no time in finding Judge Grady’s office. I found the Judge in 
and he informed me that he did not have Mrs. Hahn’s case, but that 
his partner, a Mr. Railsback, did and that Mr. Railsback was in court. 
I got on Mr. R’s trail at once and after a long wait in the courthouse 
I concluded, as the hour was growing late, to return to my hotel for the 
night and pick up the trail at sunrise. 

The next morning it occurred to me that I might get in communica- 
tion with Mr. R. by telephone and save myself much travel. I phoned 
him. He informed me that he would give no address or other informa- 
tion unless I returned to Kansas City, Kan., and talked with him, as he 
said moving picture representatives had been pestering Mrs. Hahn trying 
to get her to settle her law suit against them for defaming her father’s 
character. So as there was no other way I returned to K. C., K. Again 
I waited in the lawyer’s office three long hours but was finally ushered 
into his august presence, stated who I was, what my business was, and 
was cross questioned. I convinced him, evidently, that I was myself and 
nobody else and had nothing to do with moving picture corporations, 
as he gave me the sought address. 

The address proved to be in Kansas City, Mo., in a certain part of 
Old Westport, not far from the old stamping grounds of “Old Jim 
Bridger” himself. As this day, the second one on this trail, was now 
almost spent I returned to K. C., K., with the firm resolve to be out 
bright and early the next morning on the now hot trail. 

When I arrived at the house I was met on the veranda by an elderly 
lady whom I knew to be the party I sought with this inquiry, “Whom do 
you wish to see?” I replied that I wished to see Mrs. Virginia Bridger 
Hahn. Then with a quick appraising glance from a pair of sharp black 
eyes, “What is your business with Mrs. Hahn?” I then explained who 
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Mrs. Virginia Bridger Hahn in Her Father’s Chair at 
Kansas City —as found by Dr. Reynolds 


I was and that I was looking over Old Westport from a historic stand- 
point and wanted especially to see and talk with the daughter of “Old 
Jim Bridger.” She then said “I am Mrs. Hahn. Come in and I will 
talk with you.” 


The next two hours were spent in most interesting conversation 
with this link between the early pioneer days of the west and modern 
times. She was very kind to me and took at pains to go into detail 
regarding little things about which I ped. ys her and I think was very 
pleased to find someone who knew something of her past life and was 
interested. This lady, whose mother was a Ute woman, and whose 
father was “Old Jim Bridger’, of whom it is said no one knew the 
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country west of the Mississippi river to the Pacific Ocean so well, is 
now well past 75 years of age, I think 76. She is rather well preserved 
and shows very little of her Indian ancestry, but greatly resembles pic- 
tures of her illustrious father. She says that people who knew her 
father always commented on her resemblance to hin, both in features 
and actions. She told me she was born at Ft. Bridger in the southwest 
corner of Wyoming, the historic trading post established by her father 
for the purpose of trading with emigrants and Indians; that she resided 
there until 5 years of age. 

Her mother died at or shortly after her birth and she was raised 
partly on buffalo milk and mares’ milk. At the age of 5 her father took 
her to St. Louis, Mo., and placed her in a Catholic convent where she 
was raised to womanhood and educated. She explained that her father 
was married~to her mother, first in the Indian way, that is her father 
gave to her mother’s father, so many ponies, so many blankets, etc., but 
later was married in the white man’s way by Father De Smet, that early 
and faithful religious pioneer of the west, who spent so many years 
among the Indians and after whom many historic places have been 
named. Lake De Smet is one. Mrs. Hahn has never returned to her 
native mountain home and has never seen any of her Indian relatives. 
She owns land in Utah a short way across the state line from where she 
was born. This land was alloted to her by the government through 
her Indian rights. She has always wanted to return to the land of her 
birth and still hopes to be able to do so before she passes on. She has 
a granddaughter, Mrs. Helen Mead, who now resides at Casper, Wyo., 
who wishes her to pay a visit, but her attorney will not agree to have 
her do this until her pending law suit against the moving picture people 
for portraying her father in an improper light, has been settled. She 
can distinctly remember when “Old Westport,” now a thickly settled 
part of Kansas City, Mo., was covered with timber and only a bridle 
path running through it. 

I inquired if she retained any relics from her father, such as rifles, 
bowie knives, etc., At first she said she did not. Later she said she 
did have a couple of little things, one of them a small pair of merchant’s 
shears with which the old trapper used to keep his beard trimmed. The 
other and more interesting of the two is a gold pin with a rather sizable 
head on it which he had made and used for the purpose of removing the 
wax from his ears. It is rumored, she said, that a man living in Wyan- 
dotte, another suburb of Kansas City, has an old rifle which was once 
the property of her father. She intends investigating the authenticity 
of this report, and if possible gaining possession of it so that it may be 
placed in its proper channel. 

In a book recently published on the life of James Bridger by Mr. 
J. Ceci] Alder and put out by the Shepard Book Co. of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, is a picture of Mrs. Virginia Bridger Hahn, seated in an old willow 
chair. This chair is owned by an old lady who now lives on the old 
Bridger farm in Westport and is of interest because Old Jim in his de- 
clining years was wont to sit in this chair. Mrs. Hahn said he always 
wanted to sit facing the west in this old chair, as if he might get a 
view of his beloved mountains with his dim and failing eyesight. 

Although only 5 years of age when removed from the land of her 
birth, Mrs. Hahn can remember several little incidents that occurred 
while she was still there. One is as follows: It seems that there was a 
desire on the part of her Indian relatives to secure possession of her and 
keep her (they may have had an inkling of the “Old Scout’s” intentions 
of removing her to the white man’s country). She recalls that this day 
her father came in search of her and found her in a tepee, that there was 
some reluctance.on the part of the Indians to give her up and in the 
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general melee which followed her “pappy” up with his rifle and shot an 
Indian and she ran out of the tepee and grasped her father about the 
knees. Another thing she recalls that it was her habit to climb up on 
the walls of the old fort and watch for her father’s return from the hunt. 
On seeing him coming in the distance she jumped down from the wall 
and ran through the yard of the fort to meet him. In the fort yard 
was a fire which was being used for some blacksmith work and in her 
excitement she stepped in this fire which badly burned the hair moccasin 
on one of her feet as well as the foot. Her father gathered her up and 
took her to the river where he allowed the moccasin-covered foot to 
soak until it became soft and pliable and could be peeled off without ~ain. 

Her father was a tall, raw boned man, so tall that he could not sise 
with comfort in an ordinary bed. On this account he dreaded very muc 
making the trip to St. Louis with his furs as he could not sleep well 
in the city beds and usually had to take his blankets on the floor. At 
his home on the farm at Westport he had a carpenter construct an extra 
long bed for him. 

Most trappers were inveterate users of tobacco, especially smokers. 
Not so her father. He could and did chew, but he could not take more 
than a whiff or two from the pipe without becoming nauseated. Mrs. 
Hahn’s first husband, a Capt. W., once said to her father, “Dad, if I 
buy you a fine meerschaum pipe don’t you think you could learn to 
smoke?” Bridger replied “I would give anything if I could and [ll 
try.” The pipe, a fine one, was purchased and presented to the old trap- 
per. He lit it and took a couple of whiffs and laid it down with the 
remark, “It’s no use, I can’t do it.” Mrs. Hahn well remembers when 
her father’s body was dug up from the hill facing the west on the old 
farm and removed to Washington Cemetery in Kansas City, where Gen. 
Dodge provided a fine monument. At that time the coffin had disinte- 
grated completely, also the clothing, and only the skull and a few of 
the larger bones remained for removal. 

Although the trail after Mrs. Hahn was to me as difficult to find and 
follow as perhaps were some of the trails followed by “Old Jim Bridger” 
himself, at the end I found that for which I sought. I feel well repaid 
and have that sense of satisfaction which no doubt, the old trapper felt 
when he blazed a new trail where no white man had ever been before or 
when he first gazed upon the waters of Great Salt Lake. 





A NEW ENGLAND LETTER 
Milford, N. H., July 14, 1924. 
Supt. Sheldon: 

I am sending you, under another cover, some papers from the estate 
of John Cheever which came into my hands some time ago. You may 
find them of interest. I am somewhat interested in your state from the 
reason that in 1871 when I was 19 years old I had what we then called 
the Western Fever. I had an aunt who then lived in Plattsmouth and I 
took a ‘trip out there intending to stay if I liked it. The country was 
then in a crude state. I got a job as cook for a gang of carpenters 
working on the C. B. & Q. railroad in Nebraska. We built several build- 
ings in Plattsmouth and the depot at Louisville which the wind blew 
down when we had it nearly completed. I would like to again visit 
Plattsmouth and Lincoln to see the changes that have taken Yo yer If 
you have any pictures or one matter relating to Plattsmouth I would 
esteem it a great favor if you would send me some. 

If I had had more perseverance I would now be one of the oldest 
residents. In those days I saw blanket Indians and traims of covered 
wagons going west and some coming back. 


Geo. A. Worcester. 
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SPARE THAT TREE 
Story of the Fight to Preserve a Historic Cottonwood 
at Ravenna 


Ravenna, Neb., May 4, 1924. 
Supt. Sheldon: 

After receiving your letter asking for information concerning the 
old cottonwood tree at Ravenna, I visited the tree and measured the 
circumference of the trunk. Four or five feet above the ground the 
trunk divides, and just below this crotch the trunk measures eighteen 
feet in circumference. I had no means of measuring its height, but 
I would estimate it at 60 or 70 feet. 

As stated, the tree grew in two trunks and the south trunk was 
so mutilated two years ago that it is dead. I happened to drive out 
that way two years ago and found two laboring men, working under 
direction of a local county supervisor, sawing off the south trunk at 
a point eighteen or twenty feet above the ground. I asked that the 
work be stopped until I could get into telephone communication with 
Mr. Jordan, supervisor of highways at Kearney, and he directed that 
the work of destruction be suspended, and thus the matter stands at 


this time. 
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Workmen are now working on a state aid bridge across the Beaver, 
about 50 feet north of the tree. The tree stands almost directly in the 
center of the Potash Highway, possibly a little to the west of the center 
of the new bridge. 

The tree is very old, antedating the white settlement a hundred 
years or more. Mr. Bassett and others who came into this country 
more than a half century ago tell me the tree was practically as large 
then as it is now. Mr. Bassett estimates the age of the tree at or near 
200 years. 

The north trunk of the tree seems to be fairly vigorous yet and if 
proper care was given it now I think it could be preserved many years. 

There is no written mage concerning the tree, that I know of, 
dating back of the time when the white settlers came into this country 
50 or 60 years ago. Excavations at various places along the base of 
the hills to the north of the tree have uncovered a great many skulls, 
bones and interesting relics, which would indicate that at one time 
there was a yg Indian population hereabouts. No systematic search 
has been made for these relics, but the grading of streets in Ravenna 
and the opening of a gravel pit just east of the city limits have revealed 
a good many interesting specimens. I think perhaps you will find some 
of these specimens in the Smith collection now in the museum at the 
University. 

If you have Bassett’s History of Buffalo County in your library 

will find a very good picture of this picturesque old tree on page 

, vol. 1. Please look it up and take a look at it, and I think you 
will agree with me that it would be a shame to destroy it. 

Of course there are some who advocate its removal. There is a 
certain class of young people who by birth, inheritance or circumstance 
have found a ready-made and well-improved country here that they are 
fond of regarding as “their oyster” without regard or care for those 
who have developed the country and made the way easy for them. 
Having had little or no part in the country’s development from one of 
the waste places of the earth, they are supremely contemptuous of the 
sentiment and affection older men feel for those things that now make 
this country a fit place for a white man to live in. 

If, by your influence, you can prevail upon the state Highway De- 
partment to spare this tree it will be a good work well done and 
appreciated by a lot of people who think there are some things that 
cannot be sacrificed to suit the whim of the speed maniacs. If an 
eliptical-shaped curb could be built around this tree, the laws and 
rules governing the movement of north and south bound traffic would 
be a sufficient safe-guard. As the tree is only a few feet outside the 
corporate limits of the city of Ravenna I think the city council would 
co-operate by illuminating the tree with electric lights at night. I am 
endeavoring to show on the enclosed drawing the plan I suggest. 

Hoping that you will interest yourself in the matter to the extent 
of interviewing the proper authorities and that you will issue through 
the state press an appeal for the preservation of the tree, I remain, 

Very respectfully, 
Cc. B. C , Editor News. 


Lincoln, Nebraska, June 10, 1924. 
Mr. Robert Cochran, 
Department of Public Works. 
Dear Mr. Cochran: 
The Nebraska State Historical Society is deeply interested in the 
preservation of historic land marks. As a state institution one of its 
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duties is to secure the preservation of such land marks and their mark- 
ings with suitable monuments, 

A letter from Hon. S. C. Bassett of Gibbon, one of the most useful 
and patriotic Nebraska pioneers, supplemented by a letter from the 
editor of the Ravenna News, and others calls my attention to the 
impending destruction of a noted cottonwood tree at the approach to a 
bridge across the Beaver at Ravenna. This tree was a giant when 
the first white settlers on the Loup river came there. It had been a 
shelter to the emigrants on the Mormon or Canifornia trail, many of 
whom travelled up the Loup river ag to the south side near 
Ravenna and joined the old trail on the Platte river south of there. 
Before there were any Mormon or California emigrants this magnificent 
cottonwood tree was a camping ground for the Indians, historic and pre- 
historic who lived upon the Loup 

I am, therefore, earnestly writing you on behalf of this Socie 4 
and the pioneers of ‘this state asking you to make such an order wit 
reference to highway construction as will preserve this noble and 
historic tree. If desired I can easily secure petitions from many of the 
most prominent citizens and pioneers for this end. But I am greatly 
mistaken if the highway department of this state does not cordially 
sympathize with the purpose expressed in this letter, and will act with- 
out further correspondence in the matter. I shall be glad if you will 
advise me of your action in this case. 

A. E. SHELDON, Sec’y and Sup’t. 


Lincoln, Nebraska, June 11, 1924. 
Supt. Sheldon: 

In reply to your letter of June 10, with reference to cottonwood 
tree south of Ravenna being saved because of its historical value, this 
is to advise that I am sending copies of your letter to our Division 
Engineer at Grand Island, also to the County Highway Commissioner 
at Kearney with requests for report on same as to the possibility of 
complying with your request without interference to traffic on the 
part of the general public. 


DEPARTMENT 0: OF PUBLIC WORKS 
R. L. Cochran, State Engineer. 


Grand Island, Nebraska, June 17th, 1924. 
Mr. R. L. Cochran, State Engineer, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Dear Sir: Re: Tree Ravenna 

In reference to our letter to Mr. A. E. Sheldon, Secretary State 
Historical Society, regarding tree in the highway south of Ravenna. 

It is true this tree is a mammoth and no doubt is the oldest tree 
in that vicinity, and according to residents of Ravenna has considerable 
history attached to it. As to saving it, I doubt that it will be possible 
inasmuch as it is directly in line with the road, being just a short 
distance south of the 100 ft. steel bridge 

About two years ago the City of , extended their paving 
out to the city limits which is the north bank of the creek where we 
have just completed a new bridge. The north end of the bridge is about 
11 ft. south of the end of the pavement so we had absolutely no choice 
in locating the bridge. Had the pavement been shifted west about 
20 ft. we could have built to it and left the tree to one side. I do not 
see why the State should be held responsible if the tree is removed, 
for it has been the subject of discussion for a long time back and 
a done by the people of Ravenna at the time the pavement 
was bu 
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I will have a survey made showing pavement, bridge and location 
and size of tree. 

I would be glad to take Mr. Sheldon to Ravenna and look the situa- 
tion over for himself. In the meantime nothing will be done towards 


removing the tree. 
Very truly yours 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 
F. C. Rolls, Division Engineer. 


Lincoln, Nebraska, June 23, 1924. 
Supt. Sheldon: 

In regard to tree south of Ravenna on State highway about which 
you wrote me, I have had this investigated and am enclosing herewith 
copy of report of Division Engineer and sketch. 

As can be seen from the report and sketch, this condition was 
brought about entirely because of the alignment used by the city of 
Ravenna in constructing their pavement, it being necessary to build 
our bridge connecting with same. 

In the event you wish to look this over personally, advise Mr. F. 
©. Rolls, Division Engineer at Grand Island, and he will meet you at 
Grand Island or Ravenna and go — this with you. 

ry truly yours, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 
R. L. Cochran, State Engineer. 


Lincoln, Nebraska, June 24, 1924. 
Mr. C. B. Cass. 
Editor Ravenna News, 
Ravenna, Nebraska. 
Dear Mr. Cass: 

I enclose herewith a copy of a letter sent to Mr. Bassett, also 
copies of letters from the State Highway Department. Let me know 
what you think can be done with reference to the proposition made in 
my letter to Mr. Bassett. 

reponse yours 
E. Sheldon, Secy. and Supt. 


Lincoln, Nebraska, June 24, 1924. 
Hon. S. C. Bassett, 
Gibbon, Nebraska. 
Dear Mr. Bassett: 

I am enclosing you copies of mage aye just received from the 
State Engineer’s office. I am also send a an gam to Mr. Cass, Editor 
of Ravenna News. It is, of course, incumbent upon the people of Ra- 
venna and people of the Buffalo region to make the proper showing 
either by shifting the bridge site, if that is possible, or by —— 
the local engineer that the historical cottonwood will not interfere wi 
sraffic in the present location. 

I shall plan to accept the invitation to visit personally the site this sum- 
= * — of course, we are glad that the woodman’s axe has 
en 


ae ee 
SHELDON, Secy. and Supt. 
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Kearney, Nebraska, July 1, 1924. 
R. L. Cochran, 
State Engineer, 
Lincoln, Nebraska. 
Dear Sir: 

In reference to the historic cottonwood tree on State Highway No. 
2, near the South City limits of Ravenno. The tree has two trunks 
leaving the main body about five feet above the ground. The trunk 
measures 18 feet 1 inch in circumfrence at a point one foot above the 
ground and I estimate its height about 70 feet. About two years ago 
I instructed the Patrolman to clear out the tree growth on the east 
side of the Beaver Creek bridge and after this was done I decided the 
cottonwood tree obstructed a clear view of the road so I ordered 
them to trim or totally remove it if necessary to clear the view at 
this point. The Patrolmen were at work on this when Mr. C. B. Cass 
of Ravenna came along and asked them to stop work until he could 
call me up, which he did that evening and asked for time to take the 
matter of preserving the old tree up with the State Authorities and if 
necessary to present a bill to the Legislature for the purpose of park- 
ing the ground on which it stands, this I agreed to and the tree has 
not been touched since. 

A legislative session has passed and gone and no one to my know- 
ledge has ever made an effort to offer a bill or even present the matter 
to the legislature. 

Since my conversation with Mr. Cass the City of Ravenna have 
paved this Highway to their south limits, being on the true Section 
line to a point 155 feet north of the tree, also a 100 foot span 20 foot 
roadway steel and concrete Federal Aid bridge built in line with the 
paving. 

The south abutment of bridge is 48 feet from the center of tree 
and the center line of bridge and paving strikes just east of tree 
leaving the whole of the 6 ft. trunk on west side of center line. I 
consider the tree dangerous to the traveling public and while I would 
like to see the old historic land marks preserved I can not see how this 
tree can stand when the new bridge is opened to travel. 

I enclose photos of tree and bridge which will give you some idea 
of the real situation. 

Yours truly, 
Wm. Jordan, Highway Commissioner Buffalo County. 





Lincoln, Nebraska, 
July 3, 1924. 
Supt. Sheldon: 

I am enclosing herewith copy of letter received from Wm. Jordan, 
County Highway Commisioner, Kearney, Nebraska, together with two 
photos taken by him showing the cottonwood tree in the highway south 
of Ravenna and in regard to which I had a letter from you sometime 


of While I have not been on the ground personally to inspect this 
situation, it appears from the reports and particularly from the photo- 
graphs that it would be very dangerous indeed to traffic to leave this 
tree in place. 

I would like to call your attention again to the fact that the location 
of the highway at this point as well also of the bridge was controlled by 
pavement placed by the city of Ravenna. 

Very truly yours, 
Depertmes of Public Works. 


State Engineer. 
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Map Showing Bridge and Highway Across Beaver Creek at Ravenna 


July 6, 1924, 
Supt. Sheldon: 


The County and road authorities are trying to “pass the buck” as 
to responsibility in regard to saving the historic cottonwood tree on 
Beaver creek, just south of Ravenna. 


For forty years, at least, the county bridge has stood just west, of 
the center of the road line in order to preserve this tree. When Ravenna 
paved to the north bank of the stream it was necessary of course to 
lay the paving in the center of the highway, in order that the cost might 
be distributed equally between the abutting property. If the paving 
had been diverted to either side of the road the cost could not have been 
equally assessed. For three years since this paving was laid the traffic 
has turned off the pavement a few feet north of the bridge. The new 
bridge is built in direct line with the pavement, altho the authorities 
having the matter in charge might have shifted it a few feet to one 
side of the other. If it had been: built four or five feet west, the tree 
would have lined up with the center of the bridge. An eliptical shaped 
curb about he base of the tree would have divided the traffic so that 
no harm would have resulted. The tree is so located that it might 
have been illuminated at night. The laying of a few square yards of 
concrete pavement would have connected up the street paving with the 
bridge. 

No Ravenna authorities were consulted so far as I know when it 
came to locating the bridge on the new site. 


Cc. B. Cass. 
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WILD BILL AND ROCK CREEK STATION 


A Monument Erected by Phil Dawson On the Site of This Famous Ranch 


Endicott, Nebraska, 
November 18, 1924. 
Supt. Sheldon: 

Last week, with the aid of Clingman McCandless, son of D. C. Mc 
Candless of “Wild Bill” fame, we set a large granite boulder on the 
site of Rock Creek Station on the Oregon Trail six miles east and about 
two miles south of Fairbury. This boulder is about 3% to 4 feet out of 
the ground, about 3 feet wide with a flat surface or side suitable for 
lettering, and it weighs probably 3000 lbs. I think probably the lettering, 
“Rock Creek. Station, Established 1859 by D. R. McCandless,” 
should be carved on this and was wondering if you could help have this 
done. I think Geo. Hansen, of Fairbury, would see that it was done out 
of Fairbury if there were any funds. The Boulder and the setting is 
done and without expense to the Historical Society. 

If you can write Mr. Hansen it will be sufficient. 

Phil Dawson. 

P. S. There remains some of the stone wall of the station and the 
boulder is set on one corner. The old rock-walled well is about 8 feet 
from it, and is in fair shape. The foundation for the old toll bridge is 
nearby and should also be preserved. My brother in Lincoln, W. L 
Dawson, 1503 L St., one block north of Capitol Building, owns the farm 
and I suggest you talk with him if convenient. 

Beverly Hills, Calif., 


December 4th, 1924. 
Dear Mr. Sheldon: 

Your letter of the 28th Nov., has been forwarded to me. I left Fair- 
bury the day before it was written. I regret that this boulder was not 
moved and sooner—as I expected it would be, for Mr. Dawson and I de- 
cided to share the expense of moving and setting it several months ago, 
and I wanted to help in the matter of lettering and its public dedication. 

I notice in Phil Dawson’s letter to you he suggests the following 
as suitable lettering of the stone: , 

. “Rock Creek Station, Established 1859 by D. C. McCandless.” This 
is erroneous, and I am sure you would not adopt any lettering for the 
stone without examining original sources and best authorities. 

You are undoubtedly aware that Thomas Graham, Compassman 
under Wallace Barnum, U. S. Surveyor, and surveyor of Township 2 N. 
a 3 East wrote that in 1857 they camped at a fine spring 30 rods 
north of the Government road and about the same distance from the 
trading post of S. C. Glenn, and on the west side of the creek. That 
S. C. Glenn sold to Wm, ‘N. Glenn in 1858 and that Wm. N. Glenn sold 
to McCandless in 1859. Joseph Baker said that there was no settle- 
ment of any kind at Rock Creek crossing on July 5th, 1856, when he 
and his brother William crossed there returning from a freighting trip 
to Fort Laramie. 

There is no evidence that a Trading Post was established at Rock 
Creek Crossing earlier than 1857, and it is my opinion that no one would 
start such a business in 1856 as late, or later in the season than July 5th, 
after the main travel had gone west. 

. G. W. Hansen, 

The old Pioneer, Joseph Baker, died April ..... 1921. You remember 
the interview that zou, Robert Harvey and I had with him near Powell. 


ne 





Sa oe 
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Endicott, Nebraska, 
Dec, 16, 1924. 
Supt. Sheldon: . 

Your letter in answer to mine relative to marking boulder at Rock 
Creek Station received. I agree that it would be better to wait until 
Mr. Hansen returns. I had tried to get someone to move the boulder 
earlier, but on account of cornhusking was unable to get the teams and 
men. However, a few weeks ago, Monroe McCandless, son of D. C. Mc 
Candless, and by the way he was fourteen years old and present at his 
father’s killing at the station in 1861, was here in October and Novem- 
ber of this year and I was talking to him of this and arranged for his 
younger brother Clingman and some members of the family to move 
the boulder, and it was a suggestion of mine entirely as to the wording 
and I think we can agree on this on the return of Mr. Hansen. 

The marker is located at the East Rock Creek Station. There being 
a West station, near a half mile west of the other and which was the one 
spoken of as operated by Newton Glenn. My brother, Chas. J. Dawson, 
wrote the book, “Pioneer Tales of the Oregon Trail’, and if you have a 
copy of this, on page 186 you will find the records of this as given 
byMonroe McCandless, the Helveys and the Bakers. Monroe McCandless 
is a fine old gentleman as are the rest of the McCandless family, grand- 
ma and all, whom I have known intimately since early 80’s. 

Monroe McCandless is spending the winter at Barstow, Okla., and 
would answer your correspondence along this line and I would not im- 
agine a better authority. His truthfulness and veracity can be vouched 
for by several thousand of the better element of Kansas City, Mo. His 
son Guy McCandless, in Kansas City, is the head of Gregg Realty Co., 
and I would say he is a millionaire and a modest fine fellow. He had 
his architect make a drawing of the Rock Creek Station while here with 
the aid of Monroe’s memory and he now has a painting of it. The 
house, bunkhouse, well, the trail and coach are all represented and he 
suggested making a bronze tablet of this for the boulder with inscrip- 
tion underneath, “Rock Creek Station”. 

When Mr. Hansen returns, however, I think we can get lined out 
proper without any misunderstanding. If you have no copy of the 
Pioneer Tales of Oregon Trail and of Jefferson County, I could let you 
have mine for a time. I think that the edition is sold. 

Phil Dawson. 


Endicott, Nebraska, 


Dec. 18, 1924 
Supt. Sheldon: 

Your letter received and the “Wild Bill” book which I will return 
soon, and thanks for same. Monroe McCandless will be here in the early 
spring and I was wondering if he knew of this dedication he might make 
his visit then, If that will be soon enough for his version of the tragedy, 
I shall wait till then. I have heard his story many times, thru 
Grandma McCandless and Clingman, and it could be written up from 
his entien later. However, I would rather have it from him per- 
sonally. 

I rather believe W. F. Cramb, editor Fairbury Journal at Fairbury 
could give you some interesting facts on “Wild Bill.” Cramb’s mother 
was raised at the same town in Illinois and knew him as a boy. Hick- 
ok’s folks were good people and according to her the lad himself was not 
bad. I think Cramb can give you some data on this. 

I also think if some pressure were brought to bear on Guy McCand- 
less, Bonfils Bldg., Kansas City, Missouri, he might furnish or help fur- 
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nish the bronze tablet of “Rock Creek Station” as it formerly existed 
and of which he now has a picture. 

I have here what appears to be a stone plow point, taken from bot- 
tom of upland gravel bed. It has beveled edge and turned. Much re- 
sembles ordinary plow. It weight probably six or eight pounds, Com- 
mon nigger head rock if you need it will mail it to you. 

Phil Dawson. 





IS THIS CORONADO’S STONE CROSS? 


The narrative of Jaramillo, a lieutenant under Coronado (14th Re- 
port Bureau of Ethnology, Vol. 1, p 590) says: 


“We reached what they said was the end of Quivera, to which they 
took us saying that the things there were of great importance. Here 
there was a river with more water and more inhabitants than the others. 
Being asked if there was anything beyond they said there was nothing 
more of Quivira, but that there was Harahey, and that it was the same 
sort of a place, with settlements like these, and about the same size. 
The general (Coronado) sent to summon the lord of those parts and the 
other Indians who they said resided in Harahey, and he came with about 
200 men—all naked—with bows, and some sort of things on their heads, 
and their privy parts slightly covered. He was a big Indian, with a 
large body and limbs, and well proportioned. After he had heard the 
opinion of one and another about it, the general asked them what we 
ought to do, reminding us of how the or had been left and that the 
rest of us were there, so that it seemed to all of us that as it was already 
almost the opening of winter, for, if I remember rightly, it was after 
the middle of August, and because there was little there to winter for, 
and we but very little prepared for it, and the uncertainty as to the 
success of the army that had been left, and because the winter might 
close the roads with snow and rivers which we could not cross, and 
also in order to see what had happened to the rest of the force left 
behind, it seemed to us all that his grace ought to go back in search of 
them, and when he had found out for certain how they were, to winter 
there, and return to that country at the opening of spring, to conquer 
and cultivate it. Since as I said, this was the last point which we 
veached, here the Turk saw that he had lied to us, and one night he 
called on all these people to attack us and kill us. We learned of it, 
and put him under guard and strangled him that night so that he never 
waked up. With the plan mentioned, we turned back it may have been 
two or three days, where we provided ourselves with picked fruit and 
dried corn for our return. The general raised a cross at this place, at 
the foot of which he made the letters with a chisel, which said that 
Francisco Vazquez de Coronado, general of that army, had arrived here.” 

The Cross of Coronado? Where was it? Where is it today? 

From far-off Idaho comes a letter which raises the query of the cap- 
tion of this article. 

Wallace, Idaho. 


December 13, 1924. 
Supt. Sheldon: ; 
The reader for the course in Nebraska History, offered by the Uni- 
versity Extension Division, asked me to write you concerning a mound of 
rocks which was used by the Indians in early days. 


This pile is located on the farm owned by F. J. Bucher, DuBois, 
Nebraska. It is 10 or 12 miles south of Humboldt, Nebraska, in Richard- 
son county. 
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It has been 10 years since I last saw the pile and it had then fallen. 
The rocks were scattered and used by the owner of the farm for build- 
ing purposes, but there must be some there still. 

I trust that, if you are interested, you will find no difficulty in find- 


ing the spot. 
Ollie E. Hoffman. 





GRASSHOPPER RAIDS 


The Nebraska History Magazine of recent date and the press of 
the state have mentioned the hopper raids of pioneer Nebraska in the 
years 1873 and 1874. 

In 1874 we were just getting a good start on our homestead, two 
miles south of the present Village of Alvo, Cass county, when the 
hoppers came, by the millions at about 3 p. m. Sunday, the 26th of 
July, 1874. A few at first, then in clouds, then not so many, then an- 
other cloud, in a short time we knew what we were in for. 

I went out into my cornfield and the blades were loaded with hop- 
pers, red-legged, long-winged hoppers. They ate up most of our corn, 
garden and leaves off the trees that afternoon. The next morning they 
were busy depositing eggs for the next year’s crop. The hard road was 
a favorite place, but in the cultivated fields, everywhere, they were busy. 
They deposited their eggs, 20 or 30 in a little sack in a hole an inch or 
so deep. These hoppers were with us 6 days and ate up everything 
green, except the grass and our potato pee which was partly eaten. 
At about 10 a. m. the 6th day they all arose and journeyed to the 
southeast. 

They came from the northwest and never flew against the wind 
and went in the direction they had started for. 

In April, 1875, about the 15th, they began to hatch out. As they 
hatched the little fellows would dig their way to the top and then others 
would follow and would hover around the mouth of their den. But, for. 
tunately, there was much cold rain in April and May that year and 
after these rains you could hardly find one of tnem. But every sunny 
day there were other millions hatched and then we would have another 
cold rain. 

In May mony were alive. They had large bodies and were rather 

clumsy in their hops. These were the ones that did the damage, if 
1875, largely to wheat and gardens. Their wings were in a little en- 
closed pad on their backs, and after awhile broke open and liberated 
their wings, which were full grown but ee up, and after a flip or 
two young hoppers were ready to fly. Soon after their wings came out 
they took flight to the northwest. There were flying hoppers all spring 
to the northwest, but not in clouds as in 1874 and by early June they 
were almost or quite gone. 

In the year 1876 there was a small visitation, but it was late in 
October and did but little damage. There was for several days before 
this last visitation a strong wind from the south and held them back, 
as they were again coming from the northwest as they did in 1874. 

I have estimated the loss of our crops in 1874 at 50 per cent, in 
1875 at 10 per cent and in 1876 at 5 per cent. But this was not all the 
loss, as some of our homesteaders and those that had made a start on 
~ R. lands (B. 2 M.) = up and suffered the loss of almost all they 

invested. ose t ee by their homes had a hard enough 
lee but fuel’? the bes 


¢ N. BOBBITT, 
2325 Garfield St., Lincoln. 
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DULL KNIFE’S CHEYENNE RAID OF 1878 





Letter from a Nebraska Pioneer gives Vivid Account of Famous 
Cheyenne Indian raid Across Kansas into Nebraska. 


(One of the most famous and stirring episodes of the Nebraska 
frontier is what is known as the Cheyenne Indian raid of 1878, under 
Chief Dull Knife. ° 

Many of the Northern Cheyennes after their first great defeat by 
Colonel MacKenzie in November, 1876, came in and surrendered at Ft. 
Robinson, Nebraska. They were sent south to Oklahoma Territory under 
a military escort. They were very much dissatisfied with the south. 
They had lived on the high plains at the foot-hills of the Rocky Mount- 
ains in the freedom of the open air. Many of them died from sickness 
in Oklahoma. Finally in September, 1878, about 300, men, women and 
children, broke away from the soldiers and started north to the old 
hunting grounds. They created a reign of terror in Western Kansas 
and Nebraska, killing many settlers and destroying a great deal of pro- 
perty. A special report of a committee of the Kansas Legislature gives 
a detailed list of what destruction they made in Kansas. They finally 
reached Ft. Robinson and surrendered. They were kept under guard 
at the fort and on January 9, 1879, broke away. They were pursued 
by the soldiers and desperate fighting followed in the bad lands and in 
the broken region around the head of White river. Out of 150 Chey- 
ennes who escaped from Ft. Robinson 64 were killed, 58 were sent to 
Cheyenne agency, about 20 were sent back to Oklahoma and 8 or 10 
were never heard of and no doubt died in the hills. 

The following account written by A. N. Keith of Midwest, Wyoming, 
tis a most interesting and thrilling addition to all the other literature 
upon this famous Cheyenne frontier raid. The account as given by Mr. 
Keith varies a little from the account in the official military reports 
and in the book “The Fighting Cheyennes” by George Bird Grinnell of 
New York, but contains incidents never printed until now.—Editor.) 


It was in September, 1878, that I had come into the then flourishing 
town of Ellsworth, Kansas. It was then the terminus of the Texas 
Trail herds that would be shipped from there to Kansas City. Other 
thousands passed on to the northern ranges by different routes. Ells- 
worth was then a wild sort of place infested by some of the worst 
characters on the western frontier. Most of the Texas Trail hands 
that had hired for this place wanted to go back after the cattle had 
been disposed of. But at this time there was a Mr. Blackman who had 
bought two thousand steers that had to be delivered at Kearney, Neb- 
raska, so he found it hard to pick up a trail crew of the right kind of 
men. I hired to him as a horse wrangler. He had eight other men and 
a negro cook, a long lank black fellow, but some cook, always had his 
mouth open and always singing. Tom had a pair of mules and a cover- 
ed wagon, but no tent. 

We started off to the northwest so as to get west of the settlements, 
but Blackman thought we could cross the heads of the Prairie Dog, 
Sappa, and Beaver Creeks and not go so far west. So we swung into 
the head of the Prairie Dog Creek and were going down a long divide 
towards the creek. Tom was ahead with the mess wagon and I was 
close to him with the horse gang, when Tom stopped and I rode up to 
him. He had stopped his singing for the time. We looked down on one 
of as nice a scene as I ever saw. The stream was skirted with timber, 
with a fine string of farms along the stream. That part of it was sure 
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fine, but there was more to it. Something seemed out of place. There 
were bands of horses scattered here and there with camps along the 
creek, with the camp fires sending up long columns of smoke. That 
was what had first wn our attention to the scene. Then Blackman 
rode up to us and asked why we did not camp, when Tom pointed to 
the valley and camp. Blackman was an old Texan and his jaws snapped 
like a steel trap when he said, “Injins, them runaway Cheyennes and 
they are on the warpath, too.” 

Another minute we had seen a string of Indians start in our direc- 
tion. They were going up the draws on both sides of us. That was 
enough and Blackman said to Tom, “Unhitch the team,” but Tom was 
oo harness off the mules, and was just mounting the dun mule 
when Blackman said, “Tom, that mule ain’t broke to ride.” Tom said, 
“Mister, maybe he ain’t but he sure will be mighty quick,” and then I 
noticed Tom had turned almost white and his eyes bulged out and he 
could hardly talk. He was the whitest nigger that I have ever seen, but 
he sure stayed with that mule. We three rode back till we met the herd. 
The Indians were crowding us hoping to cut us off and get the horse cav- 
vy. But when we joined the other eight men they drew off to one side. 
When four men rode out toward them they fi at them and tried to 
ride between them and the rest of us and then the other bunch came up 
from the other side and stampeded the herd and a small bunch had 
captured the wagon. Our outfit only carried six guns in all, forty-four 
or forty-five revolvers, so we were not a very warlike outfit and had the 
Indians known that they might have had more scalps the next day. 

By this time it was near sundown and we could hear the crack of 
rifles down toward the camp and knew that the Indians would have 
plenty of beef for supper. When we got back we found about eighty 
steers that they had killed that night, so the only thing for us to do 
was to ride south to the railroad some thirty miles, When we rode into 
Buffalo station towards morning we found the town in a state of excite- 
ment I had never seen before. The Cheyennes had broken away from 
the reservation and on their way north, but no one knew where they 
were until we came in and told what had happend to us. When we had 
run into them they had done no killing up to that time, but the next 
morning the massacre began in earnest. Our little brush with them and 
the eo the beef cattle gave the settlers close there a chance to 
escape. ey burned everything that would burn on the Prairie Dog, 
Sappa, and Beaver Creeks. I do not remember how many men were 
killed. but I remember the case of young Abbott. He had gone out af- 
ter his horse when the Indians caught up to him and shot him. His 
father heard the shots and taking his gun went out to see what was up 
when the Indians showed up in the timber along the creek. They called 
ta him to stop and talk but he ran towards «re + zouc with bullets bit- 
ing all around him. He entered the dugout and dug a hole through a 
window that had been filled up with sod and opened fire on the bunch. 
He killed two horses and one Indian had his hip broken so he was lert 
to die or maybe he was left for dead. But he hid and was not found 
for sometime. Later on some men were looking over the scene and 
found that some one was cutting the flesh off the dead horses and then 
they began to search the timber and found an Indian with his hip broken. 
So someone shot him and scalped him. He had a long braid of coal 
black hair as thick as one’s wrist and three feet long. I do not know 
what became of it, but just a few years ago an old friend in Beaver City 
— me what I had done with that Indian scalp that I got on the 

eaver, 

Another case I remember was the two girls, sisters. I will not 
mention their names for they are both living yet. They were captured 
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and outraged in the most brutal manner and kept with the Indians for 
two or three days, then stripped naked and turned loose. They were 
found by a cowboy and taken to the nearest settlement. 


There had been a large band of cowboys formed to follow the In- 
dians. They were held up by the soldiers and soldiers are not much good 
to chase Indians if they try to do it with wagons. If the cowboys had 
gone alone the Indians would never have gotten to the Platte river. 
Just before they reached the Platte river they split up in small bands 
and all dispersed. There was one bunch of eight or nine that was way- 
laid by a bunch of cowboys and were all killed. On the divide north of 
the Beaver we found an old man who had been left behind. He was 
old and almost blind and toothless, must have been a hundred years old. 
They had been carrying him in a travois and it had broken down and 
he had been left to die. The boys were discussing what to do with him 
when some one said to remember young Abbott and then some one grab 
bed the end of the travois pole and the old warrior drew the blanket 
over his face and the cowboy hit him with the club and killed him. This 
was close to the place where a few years before a lieutenant and four 
men were killed by the Indians. They had been surrounded by Indians 
and had killed their horses for breastworks and had all been killed, 
mutilated, stripped naked and then pinned to the ground with arrows. 
That was all the Indians that we overtook on the trip. They made 
their way up north and were captured somewhere in Wyoming or Dakota. 
That winter they were being held prisoners at Ft. Robinson, Nebraska 
Was a very cold winter and all the warriors broke out and got away but 
were rounded up in the badlands and they fought until the last one died. 
They were the Northern Cheyennes, known as Dull Knife’s band. Dull 
Knife was killed in the winter of 1876-77 on the Red fork of Powder 
River and his wholé camp equipage was burned that time, They were 
captured and taken to Oklahoma. Then they raided Kansas on their 
way back to Wyoming. After all the warriors were killed at Ft. Robin- 
son the women and children were taken back to Oklahoma. But after a 
few years they all drifted back to the north and located on the Rosebud 
in Montana, where they have stayed about as peaceable as a Cheyenne 
could. They agreed to behave themselves if the Government would let 
them stay. They were the finest and most virtuous Indians as well as 
the fiercest in war. If you see any half-breed Cheyennes you will know 
they bear a white man’s name and that honestly. There are no illegit- 
imate children among the Northern Cheyennes. 


The Cheyennes were kept in the guard house at Fort Robinson, 
Nebraska that winter of 1878. The warriors ail broke out and got into 
the bad lands, but were overtaken by the soldiers and they fought until 
the last one was killed. One of the soldiers wno is still living in Rawlins, 
Wyo., told me of the fight. He said that when they were captured and 
gave up their guns they concealed the best of them by taking them apart 
and the squaws hid them under their clothes. He told me that the first 
time they struck the Indians was where the Chicago & Northwestern Rail 
Road crosses the creek at the edge of the Fort and they left fourteen 
dead Indians on the bank of the creek. He told me that every time that 
the soldiers had a brush with them that there were one or two soldiers 
ry in the mouth, There was one Indian that was a sure 
shot. ere was a gambler in Buffalo station heard me tell Blackman 
‘at I wanted to follow the cowboys after the Cheyennes, but I had no 
horse when he said “come here” and he gave me an order for his horse 
with the remark, “he is a good one and if I never see you or Old Soll 
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again, good-bye.” I kept Soll for a long time but I never saw the old 


gambler again, 
Quien Saba by A. N. Keith. 
I went to the Sappa valley in Nebraska in 1872. 





THE SECOND NEBRASKA CAVALRY 


Its Part in the Battle with the Sioux at White Stone Hill, 
September 3, 1863 


(The Second Nebraska Cavalry was commanded by Robert W. Fur- 
nas. It was enlisted in 1862 to fight Indians and especially the Sioux 
Indians of Minnesota and Dakota. The Great Sioux Massacre of 1862 
in Minnesota was followed the next year by a vigorous campaign against 
the Sioux nation. In this campaign the nd Nebraska Cavalry had 
an important part. It participated in the Battle of White Stone Hill, 
in North Dakota, on September 3, 1863. General Sully was in command 
of the entire force, which comprised a number of regiments from 
Minnesota, Iowa and one from Nebraska. The Sioux were totally 
defeated in the battle and scattered leaving their cam in the 
hands of the U. S. Army. The Second Nebraska Cavalry calles red heavy 
losses inthis engagement. Only a few of its members now sur- 
vive. A monument commemorating this battle was recently erected 
by North Dakota. The following letters have been received by Super- 
intendent Sheldon, of the Nebraska State Historical pei concerning 
the Second Nebraska Regiment. It is hoped that still further informa- 
tion may be received from Nebraska soldiers who participated in that 
campaign.—Editor) 


Jamestown, North Dakota, 
March 27th, 1925. 
Supt. Sheldon: 

I have been making a personal examination and study of Sully’s 
campaign which ended at the battle of White Stone Hill on Sept. 3, 
1863. In this battle there were lost certain men from the 2nd Nebraska 
Regiment and I would like some information in regard to them to clear 
up certain matters in regard to this battle. 

The official reports as given in Vol. 22, Series I, Part I, Reports of 
the Official Records of the Civil War, do not give the name of the men 
killed or wounded and do not even give the number of casualties cor- 
rectly. On page 561 are given two different sets of figures, in one of 
which it states that he lost 58 men killed and wounded and just below 
it states that the losses were 53. 

I would be very glad to know what record you have of losses in 
the 2nd Nebraska in this affair and if possible their names and rank. 
I would especially like to know of the circumstances of the death of one 
Sergt. Bain of the 2nd Nebraskans. Some years ago the body of a 
soldier was discovered at some distance from the battlefield, with part 
of a military coat (blue) with yellow trimmings and I have heard the 
story that Sergt. Bain was killed and buried at some distance from the 
battlefield. I think I will be able to relocate this grave and would like 
to know all that I can about his case. 
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I also understand that there was an officer of the 2nd Nebr., named 
Bayne and I would like to have his record if possible. 
Thanking you for any assistance you can give me in this matter, I 


am : 
Sincerely yours, 


Dana Wright, Field Man 
North Dakota Historical Society. 


Jamestown, North Dakota, 
April 6th, 1925. 
Supt. A. E. Sheldon: 

I was pleased to hear from you under date of April 1, and to get 
what information is available about the 2nd Nebraska. I am particular- 
ly interested in the record of this man Bain or Bayne, if there was such 
a person, in order to identify the body which was located a few miles 
from the battlefield. Will you please consult the roster in the Andreas 
History of Nebraska and sse if there is any such name and if so give 
me an excerpt. 


I have the official record of the battle as given by General Sully 
and his officers, but that is about all the data I have on the battle; al- 
though there are some general remarks on the campaign given in Vol. 
4 Roster of Iowa soldiers, published by the adjutant general of that 
state. I wonder if your adjutant general would have any records that 
would help us, 


It will interest you to know that I am trying to locate the course 
of the Sully expedition of 1863 from where it entered the state of North 
Dakota near Pollock, S. D., up to Long Lake in Burleigh county and on 
to the east of White Stone Hill, I will enclose a little map showing the 
general course of the trail as I have located it. Later when I have com- 
pleted my study I will prepare a map on tracing cloth. So far I have 
only identified a very few places where the army. camped, that is, posi- 
tively identified, but I have hopes that I will be able to fill in all vacant 
sections. I might say that the camp made at the west end of Long Lake 
has been located. This is where Sully waited while he sent a scouting 
party to the mouth of Apple Creek to look for Sibley. 


Will also say that there is a state park on the site of the White 
Stone Battlefield and a fine marker to the 6th Iowa and the 2nd Neb- 
raska. I do not happen to have a copy of a picture but will try to get 
a copy of our state “Blue Book” that has it in and send it to you. 


The most of the battlefield at White Stone Hill is still in its natural 
state. It is too rough and stony for anything but grazing and I hope 
that it will always be left as it is, but most of the place is in private 
hands and may be mutilated before the state will be able to buy it. The 
park site contains about twenty acres, entirely unimproved except for 
a fence about the place and the monument on top of the hill. The graves 
of the dead soldiers are about the base of the monument and each has a 
head stone furnished by the government. 


If I can add any further information at any time I will be glad to 
do so and will appreciate anything you have in connection with this 


cam 
Cordially yours, 
Dana Wright. 
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540 West Third Street, 
Spencer, Iowa, 
April 9, 1925. 

Supt. A. E. Sheldon: 

The Sioux City Journal says you have received a request from 
North Dakota for a Nebraska survivor of the battle of White Stone Hill. 

Will you please let me know how I can obtain anything you may 
get in this matter. I want as complete a file of it as possible. 

Major House, my father, was a very reticent man. I am sorry I 
did not try to draw him out farther in this matter, as he became slightly 
more loquacious as he grew older. I am sending you a copy of what 
I wrote for the Spirit Lake Beacon last fall. My father told me some 
things—answered questions I asked,—but I was past 20 years old before 
I ever heard of White Stone Hill. 

Gunder Matheson of Milford, Ia., is a survivor, but he has lapsed 
so in his old age that he cannot understand much or make himself un- 
derstood 

My account is probably faulty, but is gathered from many sources, 
some of it from published letters of men who were in the battle. James 
Ashburn of Spencer, might possibly remember some things you want 
to know and if you can ask definite questions I will see if he can answer 
them. I don’t think writing him would. do any good. It is too bad 
Nebraska was not represented at the unveiling of the White Stone Hill 
monument. I was all ready to go, but my mother was taken sick sud- 
denly—perhaps partly from nervousness on account of my planning to 


My article was written from a purely local point of view. It was 
orn in a good many papers and I have had to keep a clipping just 
to le 

I do hope you will get something. It is a lot of work. I know for 
I am chairman of the Historic Spots Committee in our D. A. R. I have 
accomplished a lot, but even at that, sometimes the work seems out of 
proportion to the results. 

i would like very much to buy copies of any publications contain- 


ing further first-hand information about that oe 
Mrs. F. W. Knight, 


Falls City, Nebraska, 
April 10, 1925. 
Supt. Sheldon: 

Companies G and L, Second Nebraska, came from Falls City. There 
is a monument in our cemetery giving names, etc. 

Capt. Bayne lived here, and was elected captain of Company G. 
When they started recruiting for Company L his brother came from 
some other county and was elected Lieutenant of Company L. Get in 
communication with Ed. S. Towle. He was in Co. L. Came here in 
1862 a few years after we located here. The last I heard of Capt. 
Bayne, he was in Oklahoma. Write W. H. Crook and I think he can 
locate him for you. Any information I can give you will willingly be 
done. Very few of the old regiment left here. 


Yours, truly, 
W. E. Dorrington. 
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Jefferson, South Dakota, 
April 23, 1925. 
Supt. A. E. Sheldon: 

In a recent issue of the Sioux City Journal I read that you had 
been requested by a Mr. Dana Wright for information in regard to the 
names of the men who were killed at the battle of White Stone Hill, 
N. D., Sept. 5, 1863, who were members of the Nebraska Second Regi- 
ment Vol. Cavalry. 

A history of Nebraska published many years ago has a complete 
record of that regiment and if you will write to Mr. E. J. Smith, Homer, 
Nebraska, I think he has a copy. From that history I copied the re- 
cord of Co. I of which my father was a member. In that company two 
men were killed in that battle. There are but few men now living who 
took part in that campaign and I have made several efforts to get a 
copy of that history but have not succeeded. 


If you do not get the information from Mr. Smith I will make an 
effort to find some other person who can furnish a copy of the record 
or who may know whefe to find one. 

T. A. Ross. 


P. S. A thrilling account of the battle may be found in a book en- 
titled Indian Horrors or Massacres by the Red Men, by Henry Daven- 
port Northup. 





FROM WYOMING 


(Mr. R. E. Ellison of Casper is in charge of the large interests of 
the Midwest Oil Company. He is also deeply interested in western his- 
tory, has a fine library and gives of both time and money to the cause. 
He writes from Casper.) 

Supt. Sheldon. 

I have your letter of August 7th, with reference to Bandelier’s 
translation of Cabeza De Vaca. Thank you ever so much for not for- 
getting your promise in this connection, when you were here a few days 


go. , 

I looked up this item in my own library, and was glad to find that I 
had secured it last spring from Mr. Newhall, at New York City, and as 
usual, his price was more reasonable than that of the Shepard Book 
Company at Salt Lake City. ; 

I am mighty glad you and Mr. Bixby reached home safely. I regret 
very much, however, that I did not have at least two or three hours 
longer to talk over our matters of mutual interest. Mr. Stafford told 
me yesterday that when he was at Torringon this week, with our United 
States Reclamation Officials he saw Mr. Hunton and secured a great 
deal of worth while data from him. 

I was very happy also to receive yesterday, for reading, a typewrit- 
ten copy of the diary of Mr. W. H. Jackson who was through here to 
California and back in 1866 and 1867. Mr. Jackson was photographer 
with Hayden in making the survey of Yellowstone, and in fact all our 
Rocky Mountain States in the 70’s, and on account of his wonderful 
opportunities and training I know that his notes made in those days will 
be worth while and most interesting. 

You may be assured that the very first opportunity I have of stop- 
ping in Lincoln that I will get in touch with you, and hope that you will 
plan at your first opportunity to spend a day or two at least here in 


Casper. 
R. E. ELLISON. 
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THE 7th U. S. CAVALRY AT THE BATTLE ON THE WASHITA 


Remarks of C. S. Munhall, Callaway, Nebr., State Historical Society 
Meeting, January 13, 1925. 

. Chairman, Officers and Members of the Nebraska State Histori- 
cal Society, Comrades, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

Standing on Memory’s Golden Shore, at the age of 79 years, trying 
to recall events which transpired 57 years ago is a task. 

Leaving camp on Big Creek near Fort Hayes, Kans., October 6, 1868, 
in a south western direction, we arrived at Fort Dodge Oct. 24, then 
continued the march to Camp Beaver Creek, 100 miles from Fort 
Dodge. November 22, 1868, Gen. Sheridan and staff arrived with two 
companies of Kansas Volunteers. The volunteers were frontiersmen 
who were after the slayers of their families and to try to rescue the 
enslaved prisoners, held by the Indians. 

November 23, 1868, left Camp Beaver Creek, going south across the 
Canadian River through floating ice and snow, then down to Fort Cobb, 
then South west to the Washita Mountains. The snow was one foot deep 
to the horses and below freezing — 

After crossing the Canadian River we struck a trail. Supplying 
ourselves with 100 rounds of cameniiien and leaving the train behind 
Wwe were on our way to the Battle of the Washita River. 

From 4 a. m. to 9 p.m. no halt could be made. The trail was taken 
up by the Scouts. with three Osages in the lead. One of them signaled, 
the Column halted. The villages of Black Kettle numbered 47 lodges 
of Cheyennes, 2 of Arapahoe, 2 lodges of Sioux, 51 lodges in all. The 
organization was divided into four commands. One command was sent 
miles below. All to attack at the first dawn of day, when the bugle 
charge would be sounded and Custer’s mounted band would play “Garry 
Owen,” as it did always in going into battle. We caught them napping. 
The warriors rushed for trees and ravines with determined resistance. 
Within ten minutes after the charge the lodges and all contents were 
in -~our possession. But the real fighting, rarely, if ever, equaled in 
Indian warfare, began when we attempted to dislodge them from ravines 
or ambush. The conflict lasted for hours before they gave up the 
contest. 

The Indians left on the ground 108 warriors, including Black Kettle, 
the chief, who was scalped by an Osage scout. 875 horses and mules, 
241 saddles, 573 buffalo robes, 390 buffalo skins for lodges, 160 untanned 
robes, 210 axes, 35 revolvers, 47 rifles, 535 Ibs. of powder, 1050 lbs. lead, 
4000 arrows, in fact all they possessed, was captured. Everything 
was destroyed 

Fifty-three prisoners were taken, squaws and their children, among 
them were the survivors of Black Kettle’s family and the family of 
Little Rock. Two white children were rescued. One white woman was 
murdered by her captors when the first charge was made. A 10 year 
white boy had his bowels ripped out by a squaw. 

The Kiowas under Satanta, and Arapahoes under Little Raven were 
six miles down the river from Black Kettle’s camp. The warriors 
from these two villages came to attempt the rescue of the Cheyennes. 
They attacked on all sides at noon, hoping to recover the squaws and 
the Cheyenne herd. About three o’clock the cavalry counter charged and 
the Indians were driven miles away. It took three companies one and 
one-half hours to kill the 800 ponies. This was done by platoon shooting. 

The ponies could not be driven away in the deep snow. The Indians 
from all the villages were gathering on the hills. After dark we counter 
marched and rode back to the supply train. Major Elliott, Capt. Hamil- 
ton and six men were missing. Our loss was 19 enlisted men killed. 
After 12 days marching through snow, mud and rain we reached Fort 
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Cobb, Dec. 19, 1868. We struck a trail of the Apache, Kiowas and 
Comanche, held council with them. All of the head Chiefs of the 
Apache, Kiowas, Comanche, Cheyenne and Arapahoes came to Ft. 
Cobb, to beg mercy from us. We fixed the terms of peace for them. 

Went southwest to Washita Mountains and found the Cheyenne 
camp of 200 lodges. Captured three head chiefs, Big Head, Fat Bear 
and Dull Knife. After a trip of 300 miles, returned to Camp Supply. 
Back to Fort Hayes in April, 1869. The three chiefs held as hostages 
oe! on the war path in the stockade. Big Head was shot, Dull Knife 

a bayonet run through him, both killed. Fat Bear was knocked 
down with a gun. He was returned with other prisoners to their vil- 
lages under escort of cavalry. 

The scouting party consisted of twelve Osage Indians, headed by 
Chief Little Beaver, California Joe, Bloody Knife, One Arapahoe, 
Romera, a~ Mexican who was an able interpreter, Stillwell, courier, 
Jack Corgin, scout and courier, others who were less noted, making a 
total of about 30. All of us were independent of regimental duty and 
ran a camp of our own. 





“COMRADES” 


There’s a little flower called “Comrade” 
That round our hearts entwine, 
Methinks ’twas brought by angels 
From some sweet Eden clime, 

The loving tendrils clinging 

Grow stronger, day by day, 

There’s a little flower called “Comrade” 
That never fades away. 


TRIBUTE TO THE PAWNEE 


The Pawnee paused by the hill’s wild crest 
Where the hemlocks throw their shade; 
He looked o’er the land where the burning west 
A river of flame had made. 
The suffering Earth was parched and dry 
’Neath the fierce Sun’s molten glare: 
For drought had drained rivers afar and nigh, 
And thirst was everywhere. 
Then lo! as the Medicine man on high 
His arms upraised in prayer. 
Forth came two beasts from the river-bed dry 
And pausing they joined him there. 
The first was a panther, cruel and grim; 
The other a wild deer shy. 
And they raised a prayer for rain with him 
To the Manitou on high. 

—C. S. Munhall. 
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POEMS ON NEBRASKA 


(At the time the $100'prize offered by John D. Haskell, of Wakefield, 
for the best poem on Nebraska was awarded to Rev. Wm. Buss of Fre- 
mont, the judges has a large amount of literature to consider. More 
than a hundred contributions were made to the contest. Since the re- 
publication of the prize poem by Rev. Mr. Buss, in a recent issue of this 
magazine, it has occurred to the editor that at least some of the other 
offerings might have historical value as setting forth the ideas of Ne- 
braska entertained by those willing to enter the contest. A great deal 
of correspondence on this subject indicates that most of these manu- 
scripts disappeared at the time of the contest. Mr. Haskell, however, 
has found among his papers copies of the four poems which were thought 
by the judges to rank next to the one by Rev. Mr. Buss. The editor 
believes these poems are worth publishing and they are accordingly given 
place below): 


NEBRASKA 


Nebraska hear my song of thee, 

My state, my star, my liberty! 

I love thy eastern river’s sweep, 

Thy western foothills upward creep, 

Thy rolling plains in beauty dressed, 

Thy fields with rich profusion blessed ; 
Thou art my home! 


Let ev’ry voice the song upraise, 
Unto the world thy worth appraise ; 
Thy valiant strife, thy rise to place 
Within the nation’s fond embrace; 
From barren plain to stately pride 
Thy efforts have been glorified ; 

The song resound! 


Oh noble state amid thy peers 

How grandly full have been thy years! 

The red-man’s camps upon the plain 

Are covered o’er by fields of grain; 

While down the plodding ox-team trails 

Swift commerce speeds on tempered rails 
Oh wondrous land! 


Thy many hamlets, cities proud,— 
Thy busy marts, the rushing crowd; 
Thy halls of learning,—spires of praise,— 
Are fruitage rich of toilsome days, 
And spirits bold, whose faith foresaw 
This day of plenty, peace, and law; 

My father’s land! 
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Go on, go on, thy full race run, 
Thy destiny is but begun; 
And greater still may be the yield 
From upland range and fenced field! 
Command the giants in thy streams, 
With God fulfil thy founders’ dreams; 

On to thy goal! 

—Hart Jenks, Omaha 


—_—— 


NEBRASKA 


The shores of an olden ocean, 
The caves of a sunken sea, 

Rose out of the primal motion 
To let the prairie be. 


And billows of grain blow over 

The grave where waters sleep: 
Crab apple blossom and clover 

In the caverns of the deep. 


For the chain of the ancient waters 
Is loosed from our golden sand, 

That earth’s own sons and daughters 
May ‘enter the chosen land. 


Here we have made our garden 
In the heart of the desert waste 
And we rear our groves of Arden 
Where the torrents interlaced. 


We fear not the stormy voices 
That call over cornfields bare 
The valiant heart rejoices 
In keen, tumultuous air. 


The valiant spirit knoweth 
That after the Titan strife 
Comes ever the hand that soweth, 
The spirit that giveth life. 
—Katherine M. Melick, Havelock. 
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Where the corn fields wave in beauty, 
Where the grasses softly call, 

That’s Nebraska, fair Nebraska, 
And we love her best of all. 


Sun and shadow on the hilltops 
Stretching out into the west, 

Blue skies bent to say she loves us— 
And we love Nebraska best. 


Hearts of courage, souls of heroes, 
Strength for toil and deeds that shine, 

Faith for sowing and for reaping— 
Dear Nebraska—all are thine. 


Homes on hillside and in valley 
Tell thy story o’er and o’er. 
Peace thy treasure, love thy portion— 
We will love thee evermore. 
—Edna D. Bullock, Lincoln. 





ODE TO NEBRASKA 


Almighty God; When from thy hand, 
These prairies rolled at thy command, 
Thou saw beyond the finite view, 

And knew what faith and work could do; 
Thou knew the wealth that lay below, 
These barren plains of long ago. 


From Teuton and from Skandia’s land, 
From Briton Isles and Tuscan strand, 
And from each old Colonial state, 
Brave men and women trusted fate, 
And from the rich and virgin soil, 
Nebraska grew through honest toil. 


The red man shared his princely land, 
The bison went at man’s command. 

And the bleak desert of our sires, 
Reflected myriad homestead fires; 

While pluck and zeal and ruddy health, 
Brought forth a bounteous commonwealth. 
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To zeal of forbears we give praise, 

For this fair land of kine and maize, 
For homes and schools so richly given, 
For church spires pointing way to heaven. 
Glad hearts we raise with one accord, 
In praise for men in tune with God. —ELLEN TRUMBULL. 








LETTER FROM GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL 
Supt. Sheldon: New York City, Aug. 5, 1924. 


have just received the Nebraska History for October-December, 
and find it full of interesting matter. Unless, however, my memory 
and dates are wholly confused, the article by Mark M. Coad, beginning 
page 102, is wrongly dated. The fight which he describes took place in 
January, 1865, and not January, 1864. This is stated in substance in 
the first paragraph, because he says that it was after the battle of Sand 
Creek in Colorado, and that battle took place in November, 1864. 

All the people whom I have known who were in this fighting in 
1864 and 1865 agree on the dates, and I think if you look up Dunn’s 
“Massacres of the Mountains” and the Government publication on “Con- 
dition of the Indian Tribes” you will find that the date is as I have said. 

I am interested in the references to a statue of Major Frank North 
and, perhaps, of Traveling Bear. The little book by General Dodge men- 
tioned by Mr. Mienhall is most interesting. General Dodge sent me a 
copy but, like many. other things once in my possession, it has gone 
astray. 

I hear more or less about Mr. Blackman’s explorations into old vil- 
lages up on the Loup Fork. I hope his work may be appreciated. 


GEO. B. GRINNELL. 


SUPT. ABBOTT ON EARLY NEBRASKA LITERATURE 
Dear Sheldon: Nebraska City, Jan. 23, 1924. 
I have read your Early Literature stuff with immense pleasure. O. 
C, Dake was an intimate friend of my father and mother. Many of his 
poems had my father as their first critic. I suppose you have Dake’s 
second publication, “Midland Poems’? I have been accustomed to use 
his Graping at Old Settler meetings. My Mother’s Diary tells of the 
awful loss by drowning of the four children—his among them—that 
inspired the verses. 
The folks lived in a log house near the Elkhorn, five miles north- 
east of Fremont and the searchers for the bodies were fed by mother. 
N. C. Abbott. 


GENERAL PERSHING HONORARY MEMBER 
GENERAL OF THE ARMIES 
Washington May 6, 1925. 








My dear Mr. Sheldon: 

Rush of affairs during the past few weeks has made it impossible 
for me to acknowledge sooner your kind letter of April 14th advising 
me of my election as ar honorary member of the Nebraska State His- 
torical Society. 

It gives me a great deal of pleasure to accept this membership and 
I hope that you will be good enough to express to the members of the 
a my deep appreciation of their action. 

ith best wishes and kindest regards, believe me 
\ Signed) John J. Pershing. 
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